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Lidttortal Comment 


E training of controllers is a subject which is 
claiming the attention of members of THE Con- 
TROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. Controllership 
being a comparatively new calling or profession, the 
methods of preparing those who wish to follow this 
line of work have received practically no attention 
and are completely unorganized. 

Controllership functions are a mixture or blend 
of so many different duties and lines of work that a 
course of training designed to prepare a candidate 
to discharge the duties of a controller would, neces- 
sarily, include not only specific training and practice 
in several technical fields, but also the experience 
which leads to the development of practical judg- 
ment with respect to business matters generally. 

Controllership embraces functions which are far 
apart from accounting and auditing, yet it may be 
said on good authority that a large majority of the 
men occupying positions as controllers today came 
into them because of their knowledge of accounting 
principles and of auditing. In fact, many controllers 
came from the ranks of public accountants. 

There are many courses of instruction designed to 
train men for the practice of public accountancy. In 
fact, most of the courses in accountancy that are of- 
fered were designed primarily for that purpose. 

Members of THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA recognize that establishment of courses in 


controllership, including instruction in the many 
other subjects than accounting which go to make up 
the equipment of a successful controller, would be a 
most important forward step in the development 
and advancement of the profession of controllership. 
With that thought in mind, THE CoNTROLLERs IN- 
STITUTE OF AMERICA is including in its program of 
activity a careful survey and a detailed study of the 
problem, with the thought that The Institute shall 
develop a comprehensive course of training leading 
to the practice of controllership. 

Thus in another way The Institute is demonstrat- 
ing its usefulness to controllers generally. 


. pon exchange of information with respect to de- 
tails of procedure, of a technical character, in the 
field of work performed by controllers is being 
facilitated by a series of local meetings of control- 
lers conducted in the larger cities of this country. 
These meetings are made possible by THE CoNTROL- 
LERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA which has been engaged 
in organizing Controls in the larger cities during the 
past year. This exchange of technical information 
is proving of exceptional value. The Institute is 
planning to enlarge this phase of its work rapidly. 
It is not necessary to comment on the value to con- 
trollers generally of this particular activity. 
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Plans of Central Statistical Board for 
Coordinating Questionnaires 


Chairman WINFIELD W. RIEFLER Presents to Controllers Outline of Work 
Done and Plans for Future Service—Welcomes Cooperation of Industry 
in Reducing Costs of Supplying Data, and in Making Them More Useful. 


HE offer made last spring by 

THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA fo cooperate with the gov- 
ernment in a program for reduction 
of the costs to business generally of 
preparing the many reports exactly by 
various governmental agencies, has 
been accepted by the Central Statistical 
Board at Washington, the agency cre- 
ated by executive order by President 
Roosevelt a little more than a year 
ago. 

The paper that follows was pre- 
sented at the Third Annual Meeting 
of THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA by Chairman WINFIELD W. 
RIEFLER of that Board. The Institute 
is naming a special committee to co- 
operate with the Board in the work 
which it is doing. 

—THE EDITOR. 


The opportunity which you have 
afforded me of being present with you 
today grows out of an article in the 
June issue of THE CONTROLLER, en- 
titled, ‘Controllers Voice Protests 
Against Many Reports for Govern- 
ment.” As soon as we saw this article 
at the offices of the Central Statistical 
Board in Washington, we undertook 
to make contact with THE CONTROL- 
LERS INSTITUTE, in order to help solve 
the problem so far as we can and also 
to take advantage of the offer of co- 
operation contained therein. This of- 
fer is to us a very welcome oppor- 
tunity. The Central Statistical Board 
has been given an enormous task, 
namely, the coordination, improve- 
ment, and development of the statis- 
tical services of the Federal Govern- 
ment. If we are to succeed at all in the 
broader objectives envisioned within 


these terms of reference, we will need 
to draw heavily upon the experience 
and good will of those in industry 
who are close to the receiving end of 
this problem. 

It would not be fitting, I believe, to 
confine my remarks this afternoon en- 
tirely to the Central Statistical Board. 
The Board, it is true, is playing an im- 
portant part in coordinative attempts 
at the present time, but the problem of 
coordination is too great to consider 
only from the immediate point of 
view. 


Where Demand for Statistics 
Originates 

In order to visualize the problem in 
its larger setting it is mecessary to 
analyze the background of the Federal 
Statistical Services, the functions which 
they fulfill and the manner in which 
they have developed. Broadly speak- 
ing the demand for these services finds 
its origin in the enormous volume of 
information needed both by industry 
and government as a basis for general 
policies under modern conditions. 
President Cleveland, after an excep- 
tionally argumentative Cabinet meet- 
ing, is reported to have turned to the 
map of the United States and studied 
it for several minutes without speak- 
ing. When he turned to his secretary, 
it was with this remark: ‘‘How long do 
you suppose it will take for the gentle- 
men who were here this morning to 
recognize the amount of information 
it takes to administer a country the 
size of ours?” At that time Federal 
statistics, aside from those gathered 
by the Bureau of the Census, were not 
very comprehensive, and I think we all 
know the limitations even of the ma- 


terial then brought together by the 
Census Bureau. In addition, statistical 
data compiled and used by business 
enterprise itself were extremely lim- 
ited. It is doubtful if their importance 
as tools in the determination of busi- 
ness policies was clearly recognized. 


Greater Need Now for Statistics 

Economic events since that time, 
especially since the entrance of the 
United States into the World War, 
have made necessary a great increase 
and much improvement in statistical 
information. During the past five 
years, particularly, the attention of the 
entire country has been called to the 
need for information upon which an 
intelligent public policy can be deter- 
mined. In general, we may say that 
statistics have two purposes: the im- 
mediate purpose being that of useful- 
ness in making administrative deci- 
sions by enterprise itself and by the 
government in the development of 
public policies; and/the second and 
more remote being that of presenting 
to the public general information for 
analysis and understanding of condi- 
tions in which we live. The need for 
information for both purposes is of 
growing importance and the Federal 
Government has been called upon to 
an ever-increasing extent to supply the 
data required. 


Statistical Agencies Not Centralized 
The statistical organizations in which 
these data are collected, analyzed, and 
presented to the public are not organ- 
ized along centralized lines. Some, 
such as the Bureau of the Census, 
have been established with the main 
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purpose in mind of collecting and dis- 
seminating needed information of a 
general character. Others, such as the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, collect 
and analyze data which are specifically 
needed to form a basis for operating 
policies. In still other cases, such as 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, im- 
portant statistics become available al- 
most as a pure by-product of other ac- 
tivities. This variety of circumstances, 
under which information becomes 
available for general statistical pur- 
poses, of necessity creates the problem 
of coordination with which the Central 
Statistical Board is faced and deter- 
mines, to a considerable extent, the 
lines along which it must be solved. 
In general, it is not a problem that 
can be solved by centralized executive 
decisions. It requires, rather, central- 
ized coordination of highly decentral- 
ized activities. During the past year, 
this task has grown. In addition to 
the independent boards and commis- 
sions established on a permanent basis, 
most of which require a large amount 
of information for their own admin- 
istrative work and also in order to 
enable them to present intelligently 
facts of immediate concern to the 
country as a whole, there have been 
established the emergency agencies, 
and also the Code Authorities, most 
of which have pressing needs for 
highly specialized information upon 
which to base their operating policies. 


Not First Effort at Coordination 


These are the conditions under 
which the Central Statistical Board was 
created as a central coordinating agency. 
It is not the first agency of its kind 
in the field, in fact, there have been 
several previous attempts to solve this 
problem, namely, the Central Bureau 
of Planning and Statistics of the War 
Industries Board, the Bureau of Efh- 
ciency, and the former Federal Statis- 
tics Board. It is too early to tell 
whether our present attempt will suc- 
ceed when these former agencies 
failed or were only partially success- 
ful. We do feel that this time we have 
more chance of success in spite of the 


growing complexities of the task, 
partly because of the enthusiastic co- 
operation which we have received, 
and partly because of the auspices 
under which the Board was _ estab- 
lished. 

In the Spring of 1933 the American 
Statistical Association and the Social 
Science Research Council combined to 
appoint two committees on statistics 
at the request of the Secretaries of In- 
terior, Agriculture, Commerce and 
Labor. ‘These committees, the Advi- 
sory Committee to the Secretary of 
Labor and the Committee on Govern- 
ment Statistics and Information Serv- 
ices, were of an advisory character but 
included in their membership out- 
standing experts in the fields of eco- 
nomics and statistics. 

It was largely on their recommenda- 
tions that on July 27, 1933, the Central 
Statistical Board was established by 
executive order of the President with 
the express mandate “to formulate 
standards for and to effect coordina- 
tion of the statistical services of the 
Federal Government incident to the 
purposes of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act.” 


Make-up of Board 

Its membership under this Execu- 
tive Order consists of the heads of 
most of the large statistical bureaus in 
Washington. In addition, it has de- 
veloped a small specialized staff of 
its own to handle expeditiously the 
numerous detailed problems which it 
meets. It became apparent almost be- 
fore the Board was organized and 
functioning that any attempts to co- 
ordinate the statistics of the emergency 
agencies must necessarily have the co- 
operation of the permanent agencies 
of the Federal Government and that 
the Board must be in a position to con- 
cern itself with the work of those 
agencies at least in so far as they were 
concerned with information on eco- 
nomic recovery. The Central Statis- 
tical Board, therefore, has from its in- 
ception, cooperated with and advised 
upon the work of most of the Federal 
agencies which are concerned with 
statistics of an economic character. 
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I should like to discuss with you 
very briefly the steps which the Board 
has taken and the réle which it has 
played in establishing a better coordi- 
native system. First and foremost, 
perhaps, of the Board’s emergency 
tasks has been its review of new sta- 
tistical questionnaires not only for the 
emergency agencies but also for the 
permanent agencies. Up to August 1 
the Board had reviewed more than 120 
schedules and questionnaires for the 
collection of statistics. Many of these 
were specialized small studies and 
many more were pre-code inquiries. 
Among them, however, were such out- 
standing questionnaires as those used 
for the Census of American Business, 
the Census of Manufactures, the Real 
Property Inventory, the Financial Sur- 
vey of Urban Housing, the Farm 
Housing Survey, the Trial Census of 
Unemployment, and more recently the 
schedule for the 1935 Census of Agri- 
culture. The magnitude of a num- 
ber of these studies is known to you 
and the chances for duplications of 
inquiry and effort, I believe, are 
equally apparent. 


Duplication Discovered 


An integral and important feature 
of each one of these studies has been 
the data of interest to a number of 
agencies, and the Board has found in 
more than one case that other agencies 
were formulating plans for the collec- 
tion of just such information. As a 
result of its efforts the interests of the 
several agencies were covered in a 
single questionnaire and duplication 
was thereby avoided. In this schedule 
work alone the Board has made a most 
important contribution and, in our be- 
lief, justified its establishment. 

In addition to reviewing schedules, 
the Board has also played an important 
part in advising upon tabulation plans 
for the various projects. Further, it 
has set up, at the request of the Execu- 
tive Council, a special committee to 
advise upon and to review statistical 
releases. The purposes which such 
review are intended to promote are: 
(1) to improve the quality of re- 
leases so that objective findings as to 
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fact shall stand out clearly and in 
proper perspective; (2) to see that 
each agency is cognizant of the find- 
ings of other agencies which may be 
pertinent to its releases or publications, 
and that it properly takes into account 
such findings of other agencies; (3) 
to facilitate a comprehensive review 
of the economic statistical work of the 
Federal Government. The Board has 
encouraged the simplification of sta- 
tistical projects and the avoidance 
of unnecessary detail with the hope 
that the demands upon the public for 
information would be limited and that 
economy in collection, tabulation, and 
publication would be promoted. 


First Step Toward Co-ordination 


Review of schedules, tabulation 
plans, and releases has been and will 
continue to be an important function 
of the Board, but they comprise only 
the first step in establishing better co- 
ordination. Of equal importance, 
though necessarily more slow to get 
under way, are other problems with 
which the Board is now actively con- 
cerned. For example, the Board is now 
contemplating studies which it -hopes 
will result in a uniform classification 
of industries for all statistical uses, 
and also possibly in the establishment 
of a central industrial directory or 
mailing list. 

It is also actively encouraging co- 
ordination in the common collection 
of statistics needed by various agencies. 
In the case of employment and pay- 
roll statistics, it has established a co- 
operative arrangement between the 
National Recovery Administration and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics by which 
information needed by both agencies 
will be collected on a common sched- 
ule. This information will eventually 
go far to improve all of our industrial 
information and in addition will help 
to provide much of the data needed 
for studies of unemployment and na- 
tional income. The improvement in 
coverage which will result will also 
provide industry with better informa- 
tion on which to base its administra- 
tive policies. 
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Scientific Service Organization 


Perhaps of less interest to you is 
another longer range type of the func- 
tion of the Central Statistical Board. 
To a certain extent the Board is a 
scientific service organization. In line 
with these functions, it has undertaken 
and partly completed a comprehensive 
survey into the organization, proce- 
dure, work and statistical results of 
the Bureau of the Census. It may be 
possible for the Board to make other 
studies of this kind, which in the long 
run will prove to be of great general 
value. 


How Controllers May Assist 


The Central Statistical Board is 
thoroughly cognizant of the oppor- 
tunity which exists for a fuller coop- 
eration with industry. Every one of 
you here today has a broad under- 
standing of the problems which have 
arisen in your Own concerns in report- 
ing data at the request of the various 
Federal agencies. I wish to assure you 
that the Board desires your individual 
cooperation as well as that of the in- 
dustry or business to which individu- 
ally you may be attached. You can 
assist us immeasurably in three im- 
portant ways: 


(1) by calling to our attention duplica- 
tion in the collection of statistical 
information and thereby aiding us to 
eliminate it; 
by giving us advice upon the tech- 
nical problems of your particular in- 
dustries so that improvement may be 
made in schedules and questionnaires; 
(3) by aiding us to secure more complete 
coverage so that more adequate in- 
formation will be available for the 
use of government agencies as well 
as for the use of industry. It would 
also be most helpful to have your 
suggestions as to how the informa- 
tion could be made more useful for 
the purposes of industry and govern- 
ment. 


(2 


— 


The Board maintains in Washington 
a staff of skilled research workers. In 
so far as possible it is our desire to 
make your problems the problems of 
the Board and its staff. We hope that 
we may have your cooperation, and we 
assure you of ours. 
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PURPOSES OF THE 
INSTITUTE 


HE following statement of 

the Purposes of the Control- 
lers Institute of America was pre- 
pared more than two years ago. It 
has not been found necessary or 
desirable to alter this statement. 
It reads: 


PURPOSES 


To conserve and advance the interests 
of controllers are, broadly speaking, the 
purposes of The Controllers Institute of 
America. 


Establishment of professional status 
for the controller is one method by which 
his interests may be advanced. It is the 
purpose of the Institute to provide means 
for affording professional standing for 
controllers, first by setting up profes- 
sional standards, and then by applying 
those standards, by requiring adherence 
to them as a requisite for membership. 

Setting up professional standards, while 
it is one of the objects of the Institute, 


| comprises but a part of its program. 


Study of the professional and technical 
problems of the controller makes up a 
large part of its work. 


The Institute encourages the prepara- 
tion of papers and addresses on subjects 
of special interest to controllers; it pro- 
vides a means for assembling facts and 
information of value to controllers, and 
for publication of books, pamphlets, re- 


| ports and bulletins. 


Study of accounting, budgetary, finan- 
cial, management and other problems 
which arise in the day to day work of 
controllers is an important objective 
served by the Institute. Such study it 
is believed will aid in improving and 
standardizing controllership procedure, 
and will help to improve the quality of 
work done by controllers, thus making 
them of greater value to their business 
organizations. / 


The Institute aims to give to execu- 
tives and to business men generally, to 
bankers and others, an understanding of 
the most ethical and approved methods 
of recording, accounting, evaluating, and 
stating business and financial facts, with 
a view to improving such procedures. 

The organization purposes to provide 
means whereby controllers may more ef- 
ficiently perform their difficult duties, 
and to secure for the controller inde- 
pendence of thought and action, and the 
right to use his individual judgment in 
his official capacity and in the discharge 
of his duties. 

The charter of the Institute permits 
it to confer a title on its members which 
shall be indicative of membership in the 
organization. It may conduct an em- 
ployment bureau, and aid in settling dif- 
ferences. The Institute may serve also 
as the medium for presenting to the pub- 
lic, information concerning work of con- 
trollers, and facts of an economic char- 
acter that will be of value to business. 














Business Men Called on to Stop Drift 
into Communism or Fascism 


Dr. CHARLES W. GERSTENBERG Presents Interesting Anal- 
ysis of Economic Conditions and Trends—Says College Pro- 
fessors and Brain Trusters are Needed, But Their Efforts 
Must be Supplemented by Those of Practical Business Men. 


HE article that follows is the sub- 

stance of an address delivered at 
the Third Annual Meeting of the Con- 
trollers Institute of America at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, September 18, 1934 by Dr. 
CHARLES W.-GERSTENBERG, chairman 
of the Board of Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Dr. GERSTENBERG was formerly 
an educator, and is the author of many 
interesting works. He is recognized 
as an authority on economics. As a 
publisher, he is in close touch with 
business and financial affairs and with 
the many factors which have a bearing 
on them. 

This address by DR. GERSTENBERG 
was delivered at the dinner and was 
regarded as one of the high spots of 
the Third Annual Meeting of The 
Institute. —THE EpIror. 


What I had in mind in putting 
brain trusters and college professors 
together was not really the men who 
wear gowns and caps and the fellows 
who put their feet up on desks down 
in Washington. I meant you and me, if 
we had the time and the ability to 
think, and could think through things. 
Should there be an open season then 
on people who are thinkers rather than 
people who are simply actors? 

If the thinkers aren’t going to tell 
us how to do things, who can tell us 
how to do things? I have known a 
great many college professors, and they 
are just like you and me: some of them 
ate very good, some of them are not 
so good, and some of them are worse 
than mediocre. The good ones are 
naturally selected from our group. I 
have seen how it works. The able 
college professor who is interested in 
the social service he can render, picks 


from the young fellows that come be- 
fore him three or four men, and says, 
“We would like you to travel along 
with us.” You get in every college a 
certain group of very capable young 
men, fired with the spirit of wanting 
to do something, and wanting to do 
it well. 


Acme of Business Men the Promoter 

If these young fellows can’t tell us 
how we ought to do things, who can? 
I must confess that I was a very strong 
Hooverite, and one of the reasons why 
I was for Mr. Hoover was that he 
was a business man in politics. He at 
last represented the one man whom the 
American people put up as a practical 
business man. After he was in office 
for some time, the business men said, 
“Oh, he is not a business man; he is 
an engineer.” They would not have 
him. And the engineers said, “Oh, he 
is not an engineer; he is a promoter.” 
That brought you right back, of course, 
to the business man, because I should 
say that the acme of a business man is 
the promoter. 

Mr. Hoover did not get us out of a 
mess, I am sorry to say. Shall we 
have the out and out politician? It 
was an out and out politician I should 
say who largely got us into the mess. 
Mr. Coolidge to my mind was a per- 
fect example of the capable, honest 
politician. 

I am sure the politician is not the 
man who is going to lead us out. You 
might assume that it is the capitalist. 
It was a capitalist who suggested to- 
night’s subject to me. I was sitting on 
the porch of a cabana watching the 
waves come in, and a capitalist whose 
income I know in one year is over ten 
million said to me: 


“The trouble with this country is 
that we ought to have an open season 
on you college professors.” 

If that is what he thinks, and that 
is what he really means, then he merely 
meant that we were to go right on and 
have the grand old days. 

I think that the wage earner by him- 
self is not going to show us the way 
out. I had an experience in my own 
business in the last week that demon- 
strated that. We thought the time 
had come, now that the Government 
was insisting upon a pension for the 
railroads, that we anticipate the Gov- 
ernment, and that our employees 
should not be in the position where 
they could say to us, “Well you had 
to come to it.” So we have put in a 
pension system. Most of you know 
how these pension systems run. They 
are worked in conjunction with an 
insurance company. The company 
puts up a certain amount based on the 
salary of the employee, the employee 
puts up a certain percentage, and the 
company also puts up an additional 
amount representing the percentage 
that should have been put up by the 
company had the pension system 
started when the employee became an 
employee. So the amount of money 
put in by the company is a consider- 
able amount. We found out that some 
of our employees did not care to go 
into the pension system. I was in- 
trigued. I finally came upon one 
young woman, who was honest enough 
to tell why, and this was her answer. 
She said, “I intend to spend every cent 
I get, and when I get old and need 
a pension the Government will look 
out for me. I am not looking to this 
company to do it.” She expected that 
the state would do the whole business. 
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I think that the capitalist thinks that 
the state should do absolutely nothing. 


Can Old System Be Re-established? 


What I really want to talk to you 
about tonight is the question of 
whether we can go back to a strictly 
laissez faire system, or whether we 
should have some control, whether we 
conservatives you and I—I am a capi- 
talist; I am proud to be a capitalist; I 
believe in capitalism, although I was 
a college professor—should continue 
to talk in terms of the old economics, 
or whether we should get in line a bit. 

What were the old economics? The 
old economics were based on the theory 
that there was automatic action of the 
forces that went into the production 
and distribution of goods that would 
bring about a readjustment whenever 
the adjustment got out of alignment. 
Let me take just one factor. The 
whole thing centered on price. If 
production was too great, prices would 
fall because the supply was too great. 
Producers would go out of the field, 
production would decrease, and then 
we would be ready for the cycle to 
start all over again. 

It is necessary in such a system that 
it work freely, and that it actually does 
work automatically. We must assume 
that there are a group of palpitating 
marginal producers, people who are 
ready to go in and produce and step 
out and cease to be producers; but we 
know that that system no longer works. 
When I was in college, we studied not 
Professor Fishet’s book—he had not 
written his book yet—but old General 
Walker's book on economics, and 
many a time old Joseph French John- 
son would take us to the island where 
Robinson Crusoe dwelt, and we would 
figure out the solution of economic 
problems based upon Robinson Crusoe 
and his friend, Friday. 

If you put one hundred twenty-two 
million people on an island, they are 
no longer Robinson Crusoes and Fri- 
days. They are just the opposite. 
They are gregarious animals. They will 
get together. They will make first 
partnerships and then corporations, 
and then mergers of corporations. They 
will hire experts to tell them how they 
can do work more easily with machin- 


ery than with men. They will, there- 
fore, require large amounts of capital. 
The capital cannot be assembled in a 
moment. The machinery cannot be 
built in a moment and, therefore, all 
of this vast machinery must be built 
up in advance of the demand, and after 
the. demand falls off there is the ma- 
chinery still. 

What happens to it? We do not 
have free competition. This man with 
a high overhead that he must sustain, 
paying interest, paying for the organ- 
ization that Andrew Carnegie said was 
a whole lot more important than any- 
thing else, trying to keep them to- 
gether, will go to a few of his cus- 
tomers and drop the price below the 
price that he is quoting to the public. 
The result will be that other people 
will gradually get that price, and the 
whole thing will go to smash. In the 
meantime, however, that particular man 
may be and is likely to be not the most 
efficient producer. Your old theory 
assumed that the least efficient pro- 
ducer was always the marginal pro- 
ducer, and that he would go out first. 
Now by various methods of subter- 
fuge—rackets we call them, you have 
talked about things in your own busi- 
mess as rackets—because of these 
rackets the least efficient is not wiped 
out promptly nor necessarily is he or 
it the first to be wiped out. The old 
system on which economics was pred- 
icated is no longer here. That is 
the truth of the matter. 

One of our difficulties has been that 
this system in certain respects is very 
good. So far as it is based on physical 
sciences, it is extremely good. It has 
eiliminated a great many employees. 
We can experiment in physical science. 
You can put some things in a test tube, 
and if they work out all right, you can 
apply them on a commercial scale. If 
they do not work all right, you throw 
away a half penny test tube and you 
start all over again; but you cannot 
do that with the social science. 

There is that same air of finality in 
the trying of all social experiments. 
When you have one hundred twenty- 
two million people, you cannot throw 
away a half penny test tube and say, 
“The experiment is over.” It takes 
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time to test it out. We have built up 
a technological system that has far out- 
stripped our economic system. 


Production Per Man Increased 

I have here a few statistics taken 
from the Federal Reserve Board fig- 
ures. I take them from a condensa- 
tion of current history which appeared 
in the ‘Reader's Digest”: “In the 
years 1923-25 we may consider that 
employment, production, and output 
per man were normal.” In other words, 
if we had an index, the index would 
be one hundred for each of those 
three. Let us see what has happened. 
Our period of comparison, the stand- 
ard of comparison is 1923-25. 

“In June 1929 employment had 
gone up to 103.” Three per cent. 
more men employed than in 1923-25. 

“Production was 127.” Twenty- 
seven per cent. more production. 

“Output per man, 123.” Twenty- 
three per cent. more output per man. 

Now jump from 1923-25 over 1929 
down to 1933, and see what we have. 
“Employment has dropped to 65”— 
35 per cent. of the men who were in 
employment in 1923-25 are the num- 
ber of men out of employment. “Pro- 
duction down to 92, output per man 
up to 142.” It would take only 71 
per cent. as many men to produce in 
1933 as it took to produce the output 
of 1923-25. You may say that 43 
hours per week were the number of 
hours for 1923, and we have reduced 
the number of hours to about 40, so 
if you take account of those extra three 
hours then the number of men re- 
quired at the present time would be 
slightly more than 71 per cent., as 
figured out here 76 per cent.—76 per 
cent. of the men working in 1923-25, 
with the assistance of capital machin- 
ery, could do the same work in 1934. 

Here is the conclusion: “In 1923-25 
there were 30,000,000 such workers. 
In 1934, 76 per cent. only of this num- 
ber will be needed, or 22,800,000, and 
there are now 35,000,000 ready today 
to go to work. This gives us a 1934 
army of unemployed of 12,200,000, 
and the figure 12,200,000 checks 
roughly with the present situation.” 

Apparently if things go on the way 
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they are, with the production that is 
required, we are pretty nearly bound 


to have 12,200,000 men permanently 
out of work. 


Must We Drift Into Communism? 

What are you going to do about it? 
Are you going to drift into Commu- 
nism? Are you going to be conquered 
into Fascism? That is really the thing 
that is facing you today. I want to 
tell you men that if you go on the 
railroads, the fellow that sits next 
to you starts to talk about it. If 
you go to a soireé at night, this is 
something like what occurs: ‘‘Shall 
we play bridge?” The answer is ‘No, 
the men are in the other room talking, 
and I guess they are too interested for 
the women,” so they make up their 
own bridge table and the men go on 
talking, and they are talking about 
this, Fascism and Communism, shall 
we have one or the other ? 

The oldest school in England is the 
Winchester Public School. The City 
of Winchester was at one time the 
capital of England. Over the door is 
a Latin inscription. My pronuncia- 
tion is about as bad as your understand- 
ing, so I won’t undertake to tell you 
the Latin inscription, but a very de- 
lightful book I was reading on ‘‘Motor- 
ing in England” translated it in this 
way: “Learn, leave or be licked.” 

Well, that is a good way to bring 
up children. Have we only two al- 
ternatives: to leave things alone or to 
be licked, to be conquered by Fascism; 
or isn’t there a third option, to learn ? 

It is a pretty hard job to learn be- 
cause even the people who might teach 
us realize that they have a tough job. 

We cannot get near to the solution 
of any of our social problems. There 
are not only three interacting forces in- 
volved, but an illimitable number of 
such forces are involved, so we can 
merely approach something as a limit 
and hope that the flood won't over- 
take us before we find out that we are 
wrong, or that we are going in the 
right direction. 


How Much Control is There to Be? 


You may say to me tonight, “If there 
is to be some control, tell us what the 
control should be, and how much con- 


trol.” I cannot tell you in what direc- 
tions, perhaps in all directions; in a 
great many directions certainly. I can 
point to one or two. For example, I 
have said there is no free competition. 
Certainly, there can be regulation of 
competition, to the extent at least of 
having prices dragged out into the light 
so that ‘customers, competitors and 
others will really know what prices are. 
There is a whole list of concomitants 
that go along with that, and I will not 
undertake to tell you what the results 
might be; but that is one of the things 
that they are aiming at in the codes. 
I do not believe in the lot; that is, in 
the codes or the philosophy back of 
the codes, but there are certain things 
that are good, and you know they are 
good because you have tried them out 
in your codes of fair practices in a 
great many of the businesses that you 
are in. A great many businesses and 
professions have had codes of fair 
practices, and those things ought to 
have behind them what Austen calls 
the sanction of law, the thing that 
raises mere rules above rules and turns 
them into a command that people are 
willing and should obey, the sanction 
or the power to enforce them. That 
is one thing that can happen. 


Advocates Public Works 


Another one is that we can tackle 
this problem of overproduction and 
unemployment. We can do something 
about it. Perhaps we will have to do 
a great many things about it. I would 
say, for example, that one of the things 
that could be done, and that will have 
to be done for probably a long time in 
the future, is to take the excess capital 
and the excess labor, put them to- 
gether and go ahead with public 
works: public works which we can be 
proud to pass on to our posterity. 

Also social reforms bring in their 
train difficulties. That is one of the 
disadvantages of reformers. They say 
that a certain thing should happen 
without realizing that when they give 
up one ill they fly to others that they 
do not now have. We can see some 
of the ills, and you immediately say, 
“If we are to take certain of the capital, 
we must take it by taxation, and 
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heaven knows we have too much taxa- 
tion now.” What is your Jaissez faire 
economics worth if it does not teach 
you that if you take certain of the 
capital that is redundant, the capital 
that is left will be worth more, and 
the capitalist will be able to earn more. 
A number of economists that I have 
read foresee that if things go on as 
they have, the interest rates must fall 
down to practically nothing. There 
have been times when they have fallen 
very drastically, and it is fair to be- 
lieve that if we have too much capital, 
and it is redundant, it is not necessary, 
it is a fair thing to take it away and 
what is left will be worth something. 


Taxes Not Such a Bad Bugaboo 

Take a fair example, something like 
this: We will go back to Robinson 
Crusoe, if you will, and we have a fac- 
tory that is worth $60,000 that supplies 
all the wants of a group of people on 
an island. You build another factory 
on that island that costs $60,000. Have 
you $120,000 worth of capital? The 
answer is, no, the capital is worth only 
what it can earn. That is what it is 
for. That is a part of the definition of 
capital. So you have really not added 
capital; you have thrown it out of the 
window. You might have thrown it 
outside of the island into the ocean. I 
apprehend, therefore, that we are look- 
ing at the bugaboo of taxes, and we 
may find that it is not such a bad buga- 
boo after all. 

Another objection that you have to 
such a scheme is that it puts too many 
people into politics. They say there 
is a certain county in this country 
where one person, not an average of 
one person, but at least one person in 
every household is on the Government 
pay. Well, should you be frightened 
about that? Let’s do something about 
it, not run away from it. Do some- 
thing about it. 


Take Vote From Public Employees? 


One thing that I think we can do 
is to say that everybody who draws a 
cent, whether from relief or in pay 
from the Government, shall not have 
the right to vote, he shall not have the 
right to vote. The rest of us will tell 








him that he is our servant, and we are 
going to make the rules that he will 
obey. That is the way we do it in 
business, and why not do it that way 
in government? There are certain 
counteracting forces there that you see 
will compensate one or another and 
help the situation along. 


Political Remedies Suggested 

Another way of tackling that prop- 
osition would be for you and me to 
go into politics instead of sitting and 
merely talking about it. I do not 
mean that I should talk about it for a 
moment, and then you talk about it 
for a moment, but all of us talk about 
it all the time, and go and do some- 
thing about it. 

I was speaking to a neighbor of 
mine in another town, and I found 
out what they were doing down in 
our county. Two reformers had gone 
down there and each was trying to 
raise money by going along and tell- 
ing the other how bad he was. My 
friend said, ‘I have the scheme. You 
know, Charlie, I should have been in 
politics. I should have been in poli- 
tics twenty years ago, and I propose to 
go there immediately. As a matter of 
fact, I have gone. I have 60 per cent. 
of the people representing the assess- 
ment of my town all signed up, and we 
are going to the supervisors and say, 
‘Unless you do thus and so, and thus 
and so, we will not pay our taxes.’ ” 

I said to him, ‘‘They will take your 
property from you.” 

He said, ‘Yes, they will in three 
years, and what will they do in the 
meantime? Who will buy any bonds? 
Nobody. Where will they get the 
money ? They will come to us on their 
knees. That is what I propose to do.” 
That sort of thing can be done here 
and there and the other place if all 
of us get busy. 


New Frontiers Needed 
What is another thing that we can 
do? Well, you know this country has 
been a lucky sort of country. We have 
had our own frontiers. We have had 
the frontier of South America, and 
Africa, and the Orient. We have had 


an influx of population; but it is stop- 


ping. Those things have ceased. I 
was looking at the statistics of popula- 
tion. Our births per thousand have 
decreased about five in the last ten 
years; our deaths only two. There 
you are! Our influx is dropping more 
rapidly than the stability of the coun- 
try is working out for us. 

Immigration, we have always had a 
large influx of immigration. It has 
gone against us. I think it was some- 
thing like seven hundred thousand net 
against us. We must have new fron- 
tiers. One of the frontiers that we 
might have is increasing the public’s 
wants by education. A larger educa- 
tional program has two advantages: It 
will take people out of the class of em- 
ployees for a longer period of their 
lives; and if our education does what 
it should do, it will help them to have 
new wants. 

I could stand here and talk for ten 
minutes on the new wants that people 
might add if they were properly edu- 
cated. It is one thing to listen to a 
radio; it is another thing to sit down 
at an instrument and play it yourself. 
Any of you who play an instrument 
know that you will never get the same 
pleasure out of merely listening that 
you do by performing; but it takes 
a long time. Art is long and life is 
short, and it takes a long time to do 
these things. Why should we not have 
more artists, performers, not for audi- 
ences necessarily, but for ourselves; 
and that is one of the new frontiers 
that we may throw open to increase 
the human wants and decrease there- 
fore the surplus of goods. 

The less control generally the bet- 
ter. Every time you propose and in- 
stall any kind of a social program we 
bring in its train a great many detri- 
ments. The arrangement must be to 
have the good and benevolent results 
always outweigh the detriments. 

We started out by walking. The 
laissez faire people say, ‘We have al- 
ways gotten through.” Of course we 
have, but we invented wheels and 
power, and then we invented wings, 
and nobody would think of going back 
to walking. The same thing is true 
now with the regulation of these 
things. I remember when my father 
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drove his buggy down the street, and 
there was nobody to stop him no mat- 
ter how fast he drove. Now we have 
traffic officers and traffic courts. Will 
anybody say that we should give up 
the automobile because we must have 
traffic officers and traffic courts? I 
would say certainly not. 


Action Urged 

What we need today, gentlemen, are 
men with intellects, men with the zeal 
of the brain trusters; but above all, 
and with them, we need men who are 
prudent and know when they face a 
situation such as you and I face that 
they must act or be acted upon. Face it, 
and act. 

And what are you going to do? You 
can’t use the old remedies. Let me 
read you a poem that you all know, one 
stanza of a poem about a hundred years 
old: 


New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth. 
They must upward still and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 


Lo, before us gleamed the campfires, 
We, ourselves, must Pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflower and steer it 

boldly, 
Through the Desperate Winter Sea, 
Nor attempt the future portals 
With the past’s blood-rusted key. 





| BINDERS TO PRESERVE 
YOUR COPIES OF 
THE CONTROLLER 


In the December, 1934, issue of 
THE CONTROLLER there will appear 
an announcement of a binder which 
may be purchased by readers of THE 
CONTROLLER for the purpose of pre- 
serving the ten issues of this pub- 
lication which will then have been 
issued, in its present form, during 
1934. 

These binders will be of loose-leaf 
form so that issues may be taken out 
for consultation without difficulty. 
They will be attractive in appearance 
for use on a library table, or refer- 
ence table. 

Details as to the price will be an- 
nounced. Those who wish to place 
orders in advance may notify the of- 
fice. 
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Authority, Duties, Rank and Responst- 
bilities of the Controller 


(In response to many requests, there is reprinted here the text of a pamphlet 
issued in June, 1933, by The Controllers Institute of America, entitled “Au- 
thority, Duties, Rank and Responsibilities of the Controller.” ) 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
CONTROLLER 


When the Controllers Institute 
of America was formed late in 1931, 
it was the thought of its officers and 
members that one of its first under- 
takings should be to bring some de- 
gree of order and uniformity out of 
the unorganized and widely divergent 
thought and practice which has pre- 
vailed with respect to the authority, 
duties, rank and responsibilities of 
the controller. 

The office of controller is of com- 
paratively recent occurrence in Ameri- 
can business management. It is not 
surprising therefore that its evolution 
should have taken place without an 
organized attempt having been made 
at standardization or regulation and it 
can readily be appreciated that such 
divergent views should exist. 


Committee Makes Survey 

The Institute’s Committee on Pro- 
fessional Standing, composed of B. G. 
Smith, Controller of E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, Chairman; H. G. Kessler, Con- 
troller of Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation, and Leroy V. Porter, 
Controller of the New York Central 
Lines, was requested to make a survey 
of the situation and submit its recom- 
mendations for the consideration of 
the Directors of the Institute. 

The committee studied the problem 
for several months, assembled material 
from many sources, and its findings, 
which have been approved by the In- 
stitute, are presented in this pamphlet. 


Diverse Practices Discovered 
In the case of many corporations it 
was found that the office of control- 
ler is not mentioned in the by-laws; 
in other cases, in which it was men- 
tioned, its responsibilities were ex- 


pressed in a perfunctory and inade- 
quate manner. 

It was found also that the duties of 
the controller, as outlined herein, were 
in many instances preformed by one or 
more persons having other titles such 
as Vice-President, Treasurer, Assistant 
Treasurer, Secretary or Auditor; that, 
in many instances, the person perform- 
ing the duties of controller had no 
official title; that in other instances the 
controller had high rank, reporting 
only to the chief executive officer or the 
board of directors, and that in still 
other instances, he was classed as a 
minor officer, his authority and re- 
sponsibilities being correspondingly 
less. 

Incident to the presentation of the 
duties of the controller, his rank and 
authority have also been touched upon 
in the Committee’s report. 


Not Minimizing Duties of Other 
O fficers 

The Institute wishes to have it 
clearly understood that it is not in- 
tended, by anything contained in the 
By-Law herewith presented, to mini- 
mize the duties or responsibilities of 
other officers. The duties described, 
however, have been found to be dele- 
gated to the controller in the case of 
one corporation or another, are con- 
sidered fundamental by the Institute, 
and they have been stated in full for 
the purpose of supplying as complete 
data as possible and not as carrying 
the Institute’s endorsement that all of 
them should be invariably assigned to 
the controller regardless of the pecul- 
iar requirements of such corporations 
as may find this By-Law useful as a 
guide. 


No Limits to Responsibilities 


The opinion was expressed very def- 
initely by many of the members of the 
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Institute that the organization, in pub- 
lishing this material on the duties and 
responsibilities of the controller, 
should not imply a limit to those duties 
—either general or specific. As a matter 
of fact, many duties which are not 
incorporated herein are frequently dele- 
gated to the controller by various 
corporations. The fact that they may 
not be included here does not mean 
that the controller should not exercise 
initiative of the highest order at all 
times in visualizing the implied re- 
sponsibilities of his office, taking into 
consideration the peculiar requirements 
of his company. Thus, he should not 
be relieved from the duty of seeing that 
important responsibilities not thereto- 
fore specifically delegated are assumed 
by him or assigned to other officers of 
his company. With that idea in 
mind, attention is called to the “short 
form .(duties)” wherein it is broadly 
stated that ‘in conjunction with other 
officers and department heads,” the 
controller shall “initiate and enforce 
measures and procedures whereby the 
business of this corporation shall be 
conducted with the maximum safety, 
efficiency and economy.” 

The Committee also discovered that 
there was a tendency on the part of 
many controllers to advocate the elec- 
tion of the Chief Accounting Officer 
by the stockholders—to make him re- 
sponsible to, and be removable only 
by, the stockholders. The Institute 
does not consider it opportune to en- 
dorse such a policy, at this time, al- 
though it recognizes the possibility that 
such practice may become common as 
it has, to a certain extent, in Great 
Britain. 

A discussion of certain aspects of 
the subject treated in this pamphlet 
was had at the first annual meeting of 
the Controllers Institute in September, 
1932, and it is fully reported in the 
Year Book for 1932 which may be ob- 
tained for a small sum from the Secre- 
tary. 

Additional copies of this pamphlet 
may be had at a small cost by applying 
to the Secretary of the Institute, 1 East 
42nd Street, New York City. 








THE COMMITTEE'S REPORT 


A Definition of the Duties of the 
Controller of a Manufacturing 
Company 

The duties of the controller out- 
lined herein are primarily designed for 
use by manufacturing companies. With 
some slight modifications, however, 
they may be readily adapted to a wide 
variety of corporations, associations and 
other types of organizations. 

The specification of duties has been 
presented in the form of by-laws which 
may be used as prepared or modified 
to meet the peculiar requirements of 
the case in hand. 

Some, of the duties ascribed herein 
to the controller are sometimes as- 
signed by corporations to other officers, 
such as a vice-president, the secretary 
or the treasurer. In this presentation, 
however, they have all been included 
in order that attorneys, incorporators, 
or directors of corporations may have 
complete data at hand on which to base 
their own specifications and also in 
order that a comprehensive idea may 
be had as to the potential possibilities 
of the office of controller and its ob- 
vious value to the corporation as an 
important adjunct to up-to-date man- 
agement. 

Developments during the past few 
years, when many corporations have 
been subjected to close scrutiny and 
some to severe criticism, have conclu- 
sively proved that the old-time con- 
ception of some heads of corporations 
that a controller is merely a needless 
luxury is a thing of the past. 

On the contrary, the Controllers In- 
stitute is firmly of the opinion that the 
greater latitude allowed and powers 
granted to a controller of the right 
type, the greater will be his contribu- 
tion to successful and profitable man- 
agement. To this end, the Controllers 
Institute believes that the controller 
should be elected by the Board of Di- 
rectors and attend its meetings as well 
as those of the Executive Committee, 
if any; if not as a member, at least in 
an ex-officio capacity. 

The Institute further believes that 
it is desirable to define the duties of 
the controller in the by-laws of cor- 


porations with some degree of detail, 
possibly even to a greater extent than 
in the case of other officers whose 
duties may have become more generally 
recognized from long-established cus- 
tom. By doing so, the danger of over- 
lapping responsibilities as between the 
controller and other officers or possi- 
ble neglect of important corporate ac- 
tivities due to failure to properly assign 
the duties, will be greatly lessened. 

The first by-law is merely a brief 
statement or list of the officers, which 
includes that of the controller. 

The second by-law is designed for 
use in conjunction with other by-laws 
describing the duties of individual 
officers. In it will be found a brief 
statement of the position and duties of 
the controller. 

The third by-law contains separate 
statements of particular duties, one or 
more, or in some cases all of which 
may be applicable to the office of con- 
troller in the organization for which 
by-laws are being prepared. 

The Institute will be glad to con- 
sider and answer any inquiry as to the 
duties and responsibilities of control- 
lers and to co-operate with anyone who 
may desire to modify these proposed 
by-laws to meet special requirements. 


VARIOUS PROPOSED FORMS OF 
BY-LAWS 
1. SHORT FoRM 
(Officers ) 

The officers of this corporation shall be a 
President, one or more Vice-Presidents, a 
Controller, a Secretary and a freasurer, 
and such other officers as may be elected 
by the Board of Directors. The officers 
shall perform such duties and have such 
powers as generally pertain to their re- 
spective offices and such other duties and 
powers as from time to time may be im- 
posed or conferred upon them by the 
Board of Directors. One person may hold 
two or more offices, except that the offices 
of Controller and Treasurer shall not be 
held by the same person. 


2. SHORT FoRM 
(Duties ) 

The duties of the controller shall be 
to maintain adequate records of all assets, 
liabilities, and transactions of this corpora- 
tion; to see that adequate audits thereof 
are currently and regularly made; and, in 
conjunction with other officers and de- 
partment heads, to initiate and enforce 
measures and procedures whereby the busi- 
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ness of this corporation shall be con- 
ducted with the maximum safety, efficiency, 
and economy. He shall attend all meetings 
of the Board of Directors and of the Execu- 
tive Committee and he shall report to the 
President and/or the Board of Directors 
as said Board of Directors may prescribe. 
His duties and powers shall extend to all 
subsidiary corporations and, so far as the 
President may deem practicable, to all affili- 
ated corporations. 


3. DETAILED FoRM 

(Statement of specific duties to be set 
forth in a by-law when it is desired to set 
forth the controller’s duties in detail. [Any 
one or more may be included as occasion 
requires. }) 

The controller is specifically charged with 
the following duties: 


1. The installation and supervision of all 
accounting records of the corporation. 

2. The preparation and interpretation of 
the financial statements and reports of 
the corporation. 

3. The continuous audit of all accounts 
and records of the corporation wher- 
ever located. 

4. The compilation of production costs. 

5. The compilation of costs of distribu- 
tion. 

6. The taking and costing of all physical 
inventories. 

7. The preparation and filing of tax re- 
turns and the supervision of all matters 
relating to taxes. 

8. The preparation and interpretation of 
all statistical records and reports of 
the corporation. 

9. The preparation, as budget director, 
in conjunction with other officers and 
department heads, of an annual budget 
covering all activities of the corpora- 
tion, for submission to the Board of 
Directors prior to the beginning of the 
fiscal year. The authority of the con- 
troller, with respect to the veto of 
commitments or expenditures not au- 
thorized by the budget, shall, from time 
to time, be fixed by the Board of 
Directors. 

10. To ascertain currently that the prop- 
erties of the corporation are properly 
and adequately insured. 

11. The initiation, preparation and issu- 
ance of standard practices relating to 
all accounting matters and procedures 
and the co-ordination of systems 
throughout the corporation, including 
clerical and office methods, records, 
reports and procedures. 

12. The maintenance of adequate records 
of authorized appropriations and the 
determination that all sums expended 
pursuant thereto are properly accounted 
for. 

13. To ascertain currently that financial 
transactions covered by minutes of the 
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REVIEWS of Current Business Publications 


LEGAL RESERVES IN AMERICAN 
BANKING. By Robert G. Rodkey. Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 121 
pages. $1. 

During 1934 the Federal Reserve Board 
renewed an earlier recommendation that 
the Congress adopt a basis for legal re- 
serve requirements fundamentally differ- 
ent from the one that has gradually 
evolved in this country over a period of 
almost a century. The Board quite prop- 
erly has viewed with alarm the prospect 
for uncontrolled inflation inherent in the 
large excess reserves currently being 
maintained by member banks and the 
plan proposed by it aims to control au- 
tomatically the volume of bank credit. 
To be in a position to appraise intelli- 
gently the merits of the change advo- 
cated, it is necessary to re-examine the 
whole theory of reserves for individual 
banks and the growth of the legal re- 
serve concept as exemplified in the laws 
not only of the. Federal Government, but 
also of the various states. 

This monograph is devoted primarily 
to that task. The plan suggested therein 
as an alternative to that proposed by the 
Reserve Board is believed to be theoreti- 
cally sound by the author, but he recog- 
nizes that administrative difficulties may 
render it impractical. His plan is in- 
tended not as a panacea but to be pro- 
vocative of further thought on the sub- 
ject and to indicate the possibility of 
solutions to the problem of legal reserve 
requirements of an entirely different char- 
acter from that proposed by the Federal 
Reserve Board. Following the usual plan 
of arrangement in these monographs, the 
text is preceded by a summary and con- 
clusions. Likewise, the author gets at 
his subject and as he is not obliged to 
spread his story to book length he is able 
to present the picture he wishes to convey 
in a thoroughly concise fashion. 


RETAIL OPERATING COSTS WITHIN 
A METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY. U. 
S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 50 pages. 
$.10. 

Unfortunately too few people take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity of securing 
governmental publications. Prices are 
ridiculously low when contrasted with 
the value represented, for the Federal 
government does not economize on money 
or time in the preparation of its numer- 
ous pamphlets. 

The 1930 census of distribution con- 
stitutes the first nation-wide record of re- 
tail trade operation. While the summary 
tables present the broad picture of retail 
activity, the original data invite further 
analysis in many directions. Since census 
returns are confidential, it is impossible 
for nongovernmental agencies to utilize 
this source beyond the published results. 
This report presents an analysis in further 
detail of certain returns. 

One problem suggested was the desir- 
ability of examining the records by less 
than city-wide areas. That such an analy- 
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sis may have real bearing on efficiency of 
operation goes without saying. A recent 
analysis of 1400 bankruptcies which oc- 
curred during the depression in one met- 
ropolitan community discloses that half 
of them were due to bad management. 
Retailers accounted for 62% of the total. 
This emphasizes the need for a better 
knowledge of costs. 

While studies of retail operating costs 
have frequently been made, this is be- 
lieved to be the first time that a study of 
costs of doing retail business has been 
made on the basis of location within a 
city. This need appeared to be quite dis- 
tinct when it was realized that only a 
hypothetical knowledge existed as to the 
difference in operating costs between 
businesses located in the concentrated 
downtown district and businesses located 
outside that area. A further result from 
such a study is specific information as to 
the kinds of business most needed at 
downtown locations. This information is 
of timely value not only to the merchant 
but also to the city planner, the trans- 
portation authority and all construction 
interests. 


GOVERNMENT-OPERATED ENTER- 
PRISES IN THE PANAMA CANAL 
ZONE. By Marshall E. Dimock. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 248 
pages. $2.50. 

At the invitation of the Secretary of 
War, Professor Dimock made a survey of 
the activities conducted by the Federal 
government in the Canal Zone. Almost 
six hundred million dollars has been in- 
vested by the government in the develop- 
ment of the Canal Zone. The work 
throws light upon the important issue as 
to whether or not public ownership and 
operation can be made to succeed. The 
facts are presented without bias or prop- 
aganda. Your reviewer, with first-hand 
visual knowledge of the matter, regard- 
less of whether the topic is railroad, 
docks, steamship, hotel, commissaries, 
sanitary conditions, the canal itself, living 
conditions or whatnot is of the candid 
opinion that contrasted with the billions 
now being lavishly expended nowhere 
has the government more to show for its 
expenditures than at the Canal Zone. 
Furthermore, conducted mainly by army 
officers, not by politicians, what has been 
spent has been for something that is of 
real lasting value. Americans can cer- 
tainly point with pride to these achieve- 
ments. 

All these activities are controlled by a 
single corporation, government owned 
and controlled, responsible for the opera- 


tion of the steamships, railroads, hotels, 
department stores, manufacturing plants 
and other economic services. This book 
is an analysis of an important experi- 
ment in government operation and dis- 
closes the fundamental problems of public 
administration. The author covers his 
subject admirably and this is perhaps the 
first time the subject has been covered 
so comprehensively. He presents and 
weighs the advantages and disadvantages, 
does not hesitate to pronounce judgment 
and make recommendations as to what 
should be done to further improve an 
already excellent administration of the 
business enterprises of the Zone, not only 
those already enumerated but butcher 
shops, cemeteries, schools, libraries, play- 
grounds, laundries, ice-plants, dairies and 
truck gardens. Due attention has also 
been given to the financial, accounting 
and personnel phases of operation. Five 
organization charts and eight tables illus- 
trate the text. 


GOLD AND YOUR MONEY. By Wil- 
lard E. Atkins. Robert M. McBride & 
Company, New York. 164 pages. $1.75. 

How much gold is there in the world? 
The first illustration in this book shows 
a cube of solid gold set in Nassau Street, 
just above Wall Street, alongside of the 
Sub-treasury. According to the author, in 
April, 1933, there was nearly twelve bil- 
lion dollars in gold in the hands of cen- 
tral banks and governments throughout 
the world and this stupendous monetary 
value would produce a cube of only 32.1 
feet in three dimensions. Or, it would 
make a sphere with a diameter of but 
39.78 feet. Other curious comparisons 
show that in size it would equal what 
would have been a fair size for a dino- 
saur’s football and that as a ball it 
would fit comfortably in the wheat pit 
of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

These are but pleasantries and in no 
manner indicate the seriousness of the 
author’s efforts, or the value of the mes- 
sage it conveys. Showing the evolution 
of gold from the uses of antiquity to 
that of its present-day preeminence, there 
is explained the meaning of the gold 
standard and the fall of the gold stand- 
ard. Roosevelt's Monetary program is 
covered in the second chapter, the powers 
conferred upon him, fiat money, devalua- 
tion, bimetallism, the gold purchase 
plan, the compensated dollar, national 
credit, international complications and the 
fear of uncontrolled inflation. Gold as 
a defense against chaos, gold and inter- 
national rivalry, the role of money, what 
a money system means, money and busi- 
ness activity and the views of Father 
Coughlin and “Coin” Harvey are addi- 
tional topics discussed. 

Professor Atkins has presented his 
story in a clean-cut, interesting and in- 
formative manner. His book is the an- 
swer to many questions in respect to gold 
and money. It can be understood by 
anyone who can read and understand a 
standard-size American newspaper. 








THE HOUSE OF ADAM SMITH. By Eli 
Ginzberg. Columbia University Press, New 
York. 265 pages. $2.75. 

Adam Smith’s “The Wealth of Na- 
tions,’ needs no comment. Originally 
published in 1776, with a none too popu- 
lar start, it has achieved a notable niche 
in the large array of economic outbursts 
and is still a textbook widely and con- 
tinuously studied, one that has probably 
few equals. 

The author adds nothing new. Start- 
ing in 1930, when Columbia University 
acquired the Seligman Library of Eco- 
nomics, he began an investigation into 
the pamphlet literature of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries for the 
purpose of shedding more light upon the 
background of Adam Smith. This he has 
done in an excellent fashion which adds 
considerably to the understanding of 
Adam Smith as an individual and to the 
expounding of his views. To a limited 
extent it is a biography of Adam Smith, 
but considerably more so is it a render- 
ing into modern language and terms of 
the views of Smith. 

Those who have read “The Wealth of 
Nations” will readily appreciate how un- 
necessary it is to dwell upon the con- 
tents and will find the perusal of this 
volume of value in connection with their 
previous reading and study. For those 
who have never opened the covers of 
Smith’s work, this book serves excel- 
lently as an opening wedge and a pre- 
liminary reading before undertaking the 
masterpiece itself. 

The author’s work is referred to as 
the story of The Wealth of Nations,—the 
bible of modern capitalism,—of how a 
Scottish professor who wrote to improve 
the lot of the farmers and laborers of 
the eighteenth century was used to ex- 
ploit the farmers and laborers of the 
nineteenth century, and of his experi- 
ences in the twentieth century at the 
hands of Herbert Hoover and Pope Pius 
XI. Appendixes cover English economic 
life in the eighteenth century, the effect 
of machinery on the laboring poor and 
Natural law: Adam Smith and Pope Pius 
XI. These are followed by a bibliog- 
raphy, showing the works to which the 
other was referred. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE NEW 
DEAL. By Louis M. Hacker. F. S. Crofts 
& Co., New York. 151 pages. $5. 

This presentation by Mr. Hacker is 
especially timely now that we have had 
an experience of over a year with New 
Deal administration, are beginning to 
understand how it works, what it has ac- 
complished and what impediments it has 
created in the way of real economic re- 
covery. That the New Deal policies 
have met with considerable criticism and 
objection, that as first constituted they 
have far from accomplished the aims 
sought, is common knowledge. Only the 
most ardent Roosevelt fanatic will assert 
that the New Deal philosophies, like 
Caesar's wife, can do no wrong. 

Historical in method, dealing ably 
with available data the author has per- 
formed a real service in presenting this 
elucidation of the New Deal. Chapter 
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one deals with the election of 1932 and 
the first steps of recovery. The author 
here points out that the New Deal is not 
a new revolutionary idea and outlines the 
theory governing the policy. To put it 
mildly, he says, the New Deal assumed 
that it was possible to establish a perma- 
nent truce on class-antagonisms and the 
device it was going to use was the resto- 
ration of purchasing power through the 
application of an idea known to antiquity 
and the Middle Ages,—the just price. 
This brings us to the New Deal in theory, 
reconstructing agriculture and industry 
and saving the credit structure and re- 
gaining foreign markets. Next is dis- 
cussed the New Deal in practice, in agri- 
culture and industry. 

Under the heading of “What Next?,” 
the statement is made that no enduring 
changes in class relations have been ef- 
fected and, ironically enough, cleavage 
between classes has become more pro- 
nounced than ever before. At the close 
is an appendix showing the legislature 
record of the seventy-third congress. All 
told, a well written and authoritative 
work on the subject it covers. 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAIN- 
TENANCE for September, 1934. 

This issue contains an interesting ar- 
ticle by R. H. Rositzke entitled “Make an 
Investment of Production Planning.” Eight 
suggestions are made in connection with 
revising planning methods: Define re- 
quirements of the planning division, 
analyze minimum wage allowance losses, 
use planning short cuts, schedule per- 
sonnel requirements to eliminate wait- 
ing, dehydrate piece rates, make con- 
tents of pay envelope conform to time 
worked, allow latitude to foremen and 
measure effectiveness of performance. 


CURRENT TAX REVIEW, 1440 Broad- 
way, New York. Monthly. $3 a year. 

The September number carries as its 
principal features, “New Provision for 
Determining Loss from Sale of Gift 
Property Stops Another Tax Loophole” 
and “1934 Act Provides Change in 
Method of Determining Income of De- 
ceased Taxpayers.” Both articles are au- 
thoritative and well written. Editorial 
comment is made in connection with the 
new New York City business receipt and 
income tax laws, publicity provision of 
the Federal income tax law, when a loss 
is deductible, the revised United States 
Capital Stock Tax law and several other 
subjects. In addition, this issue includes 
the usual run of recent tax decisions as 
well as tax queries with answers. 


THE GREAT DEPRESSION. By Lionel 
Robbins. Macmillan and Co., New York. 
238 pages. $3.50. 

This work is offered by an English pro- 
fessor of economics in the University of 
London. Differing with most books that 
have appeared in this country dealing 
with the depression, the author treats the 
depression in a much wider manner, look- 
ing upon it as a world-wide calamity, 
rather than treating any particular na- 
tional aspect thereof. In this he has ren- 
dered a signal service, for after all inter- 
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national comity is such that all nations 
must effect some semblance of recovery, 
varying necessarily in degree, before it 
can be said that the world has emerged 
from this post-war universal deplorable 
condition. This impartial world-wide 
consideration of the subject is here pre- 
sented. 

The author makes no pretense of pre- 
senting an exhaustive account of the 
events with which he deals, nor does he 
set out in full vigor the various analyti- 
cal theorems upon which they are based. 
With the aid of economics he seeks to 
furnish a succinct commentary on the 
more conspicuous features of the slump 
and its antecedents. That the task is diff- 
cult and the subject highly controversial 
is frankly admitted. While conclusions 
reached may run counter to those of 
others, nevertheless the author has as a 
background, the heritage of generations 
of subtle and disinterested thought. 

No exposition along this line would be 
complete without a statement of the con- 
ditions that lead up to our present situa- 
tion. This the author has done, leading 
us through the pre-war capitalistic pe- 
riod, the war, the post-war chaos, the 
post-war boom, its collapse and the start 
of the greatest depression in history. In 
chapters two and three he deals with mis- 
conceptions and the genesis of the depres- 
sion. This leads to the causes of defla- 
tion covered in the following chapter. 
Following this Great Britain and its finan- 
cial crisis is discussed, the post-war 
monetary controversy, the period of stag- 
nation, the world slump, floating balances, 
the crisis and retrospect of the gold stand- 
ard. International chaos, featuring the 
case of Germany, the fortunes of sterling, 
gold prices and deflation and America’s 
leaving of the gold standard constitute 
the text of the sixth chapter. Chapter 
seven has particular reference to our own 
troubles. Under the heading of “Restric- 
tionism and Planning,” there is taken up 
in turn our Own recovery program, the 
restriction of hours of labor, agricultural 
adjustment, maintaining the value of in- 
vested capital, the cumulative tendencies 
of restrictionism, the meaning of plan- 
ning, the central difficulty of a planned 
society and planning and economic na- 
tionalism. It is interesting to note the 
author’s words: “It is yet too early to 
say whether the American emergency 
legislation will prevent the coming of 
some degree of recovery.” In this con- 
nection it must be borne in mind that the 
author’s own country has made far 
greater strides in the direction of recov- 
ery than we have and without all the 
spectacular innovations foisted on the 
American public, without the incurring of 
an increased public debt comparable to 
ours and without the stringent regimen- 
tation imposed upon business and individ- 
ual alike. England has not been con- 
founded with political considerations, 
bankers have had the confidence of the 
government, there has been no “brain 
trust” and England has a balanced budget. 

Chapter eight deals with the conditions 
of recovery while chapter nine treats of 
prospects. A thirty-six page statistical 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES-COMM UNICATIONS 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA, held October 10, 1934, the fol- 
lowing applicants were elected to active 
membership: 


JAMES F. ALLEN 
The American Laundry Machinery Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


C. ROLAND BEDDOWS 
Stevens & Wood, Inc., New York City. 


CHARLES H. CARSWELL 
Universal Winding Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

JOHN J. DUGAN 
Associated Gas & Electric System, Ithaca, 
New York. 


LEONARD H. RIETDYK 
The Shaw-Walker Company, Muskegon, 
Michigan. 

ARTHUR T. SAUNDERS 
Balfour, Guthrie & Company, Ltd., San 
Francisco, California. 


NorMAN K. SCHALLER 
Superior Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


OLIVER O. SMAHA 
Borden’s Farm Products Company of 
Illinois, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Committee on Organization of the 
San Francisco Control filed a formal re- 
quest for a Charter early in October. Mr. 
E. F. C. Parker, Chairman of that Com- 
mittee wrote: 


“The Organization Committee hereby 
applies for a charter authorizing and 
confirming the formation of a San 
Francisco Control of The Institute. If 
the National Organization can expedite 
the granting of this charter it will be 
very much appreciated as it will enable 
us to start the local organization at the 
next meeting in a more effective manner.” 


The application for a Charter was acted 
upon favorably by the Board of Directors of 
The Institute at a meeting held October 
10, 1934, and the San Francisco Committee 
was notified by telegraph. 

The following have been nominated for 
election as officers and directors of the 
San Francisco Control: 

President—Charles H. Brown, Schwabacher- 

Frey Company, San Francisco. 
Vice-President—C. E. Schink, California & 

Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation, 

Ltd., San Francisco. 

Secretary—J. E. Brokaw, Crown-Zellerbach 

Corporation, San Francisco. 
Treasurer—Charles A. Smith, American 

Trust Company, San Francisco. 
Directors—J. G. Larson, California Pack- 

ing Corporation, San Francisco: E. F. C. 


Parker, California Water Service Com- 
pany, San Francisco; A. T. Saunders, 
Balfour Guthrie & Company, Ltd., San 
Francisco. 


The candidates for officers and directors 
named were formally elected by mail ballot 
late in October. 

The first meeting of the San Francisco 
Control was addressed by Dean J. Hugh 
Jackson, of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, of Stanford University. 

The Control begins its existence with 
nineteen members and applicants for mem- 
bership. 


The first meeting of the season for the 
New York City Control was held October 
25. The evening was devoted to a paper, 
“Pitfalls of Corporate Insurance’ delivered 
by Mr. Edgar M. Henry and to a lively 
discussion of the various points raised by 
Mr. Henry. The substance of Mr. Henry’s 
paper will be published in an early issue of 
THE CONTROLLER. 


At a meeting of the National Board of 
Directors held September 18, the following 
Executive Committee was elected: 


FRANKLIN D. COLBURN 
The Hegeman-Harris 
New York City. 


Company, Inc., 


FRANCIS B. FLAHIVE 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation, 
New York City. 


R. FRANKLIN Hurst 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 


F. C. WATKINS 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Company, New 
York City. 


H. H. WEINSTOCK 
The New York Times, New York City. 


At the same meeting of the National 
Board, the following Budget and Finance 
Committee was elected: 


ALAN G. BENSON 
New York City. 


WILLIAM R. DorEMUS 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York City. 


LEROY V. PORTER 
New York Central Lines, New York City. 


DRIVE ON UNDISTRIBUTED 
SURPLUSES PLANNED 

In its efforts to collect more taxes 
the government is reported to be 
planning a special drive against ‘“‘un- 
reasonable’ surpluses of corporations, 
especially holding and investment cor- 
porations. 

The revenue act of 1934 imposes 
two taxes on undistributed surplus, 
respectively called ‘“‘Surtax on corpora- 
tions improperly accumulating surplus” 
(Section 102) and “Surtax on per- 
sonal holding companies’ (Section 
351). 

Section 102 contains, like the earlier 
acts, the prima-facie evidence tule 
holding: “The fact that any corpora- 
tion is a mere holding or investment 
company, or that the gains or profits 
are permitted to accumulate beyond the 
reasonable needs of the business, shall 
be prima-facie evidence of a purpose 
to avoid surtax.” 

The same section provides that the 
tax imposed therein shall not apply 
if all the stockholders of a corporation 
report in their returns their pro rata 
shares, whether or not distributed, of 
the “adjusted net income of the corpo- 
ration. The adjusted net income is 
defined as “the net income computed 
without the allowance of the dividend 
deduction otherwise allowable, but 
diminished by the amount of divi- 
dends paid during the taxable year.” 

The rate of tax imposed by Section 
102 has been reduced from 50 per 
cent to the sum of the following: 

(1) Twenty-five per cent of the 
amount of the adjusted net income not 
in excess of $100,000, plus 

(2) Thirty-five per cent of the 
amount of the adjusted net income in 
excess of $100,000. 
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TREASURER USUALLY 

HANDLES DIVIDENDS 

In the June number of this maga- 
zine a question was presented with re- 
spect to the controller's responsibility 
for handling dividends, in cases in 
which corporations handle that work 
themselves. The question was whether 
this work usually comes under the ju- 
risdiction of the controller. 

A member of the Institute has re- 
plied to the question as follows: 

“While I am not prepared to make 
a general statement on the subject of 
your letter, it has been my observation 
that in cases in which a corporation 
has both a treasurer and a controller, 
the responsibility for the initiation of 
disbursements of the character of divi- 
dends usually rests with the treasurer. 
In such cases, the controller should, of 
course, be responsible for their proper 
audit whether or not he joins with the 
treasurer in physically signing the divi- 
dend checks. 

“I have no doubt that in corpora- 
tions where the financial officer carries 
the title of treasurer and controller, 
this officer usually makes such disburse- 
ments. In that case, it is to be assumed 
that there would be another official, 
say with the title of auditor, who 
would be responsible for the audit. In 
such an instance, if the auditor should 
be responsible to the treasurer and con- 
troller, the weakness of the organiza- 
tion set-up would be apparent as it 
would be poor business practice for 
any officer to be responsible for the 
audit of. his own accounts. If, on the 
other hand, the auditor were an inde- 
pendent officer reporting, we will say, 
directly to the president or the Board 
of Directors, such criticism could not 
be sustained.” 





T. D. 4422 


A press release issued by U. S. 
Treasury Department dealing with 
T.D. 4422 was issued recently. It 
contains valuable information for all 
taxpayers who must take into con- 
sideration the item of depreciation in 
computing their taxable income. The 
press release is Number 45. It will 
appear in the December number of THE 
—. The text will be given 
in full. 
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Over a course of years Business has found 
it profitable to turn to Edison for organ- 
ized research, for practical inventiveness, 
for perfection of product. Grateful for 
the reputation bequeathed by their 
Founder, The Thomas A. Edison Industries 
have endeavored to continue deserving 
his faith and the faith of Industry. 


Perfection has always been striven for! 
And the NEW Pro-technic Ediphone is 
an example of this sustained effort. It is 
radically different and improved — in 
appearance and in performance. It in- 
creases brain-power...making the brains 
of your organization worth more! 


With the Pro-technic Ediphone your 
people think once ... writeonce... at 
once! Because it is an approach to dic- 
tating machine perfection, Business has 
adopted the Voice Writing Service it 
provides. 


@ TELEPHONE THE EDIPHONE, YOUR 
CITY, and (without obligation) an Edison 
man will show you a Pro-technic Edi- 
phone, and tell you how Voice Writing 
can increase the value of the brain- 
power in your organization. 
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PAYING GOVERNMENT 
DEBT WITH NEW 
CURRENCY 

When Frank A. Vanderlip dis- 
cussed the monetary moves of the 
national administration at a meet- 
ing of members of the Controllers 
Institute of America last winter, 
one of the questions put to him 
afterward, by James E. Prescott, 
of Chartered Investors, Inc., was: 


“Why is it the government cannot 
issue currency to pay off bonds, and 
thereby save interest in a depres- 
sion?” 

Mr. Vanderlip replied: “It could, 
but the relationship of the volume of 
currency would have lost all con- 
nection with the volume of trade. 
The President has the power to issue 
three billions of currency and retire 
three billions of bonds. It may be 
that he will have to resort to that 
power. If he found either because 
of increasing budget deficit, or re- 
sistance to his policies by banks, or 
from other reasons, that he could 
not market bonds, he might be 
forced to use that power. I am quite 
confident that he would not want to 
use that power, that he would hesi- 
tate very much. One of the disad- 
vantages of using that power is that 
once having done it, no one has any 
assurance that it would not be done 
again. 

“One distinguished national au- 
thority declares with a good deal of 
force, that we have created a debt 
structure in our government debt 
that was not based on any reproduc- 
tive return for the expenditure; that 
the expenditure during the war was 
an expenditure for destruction and 
not for reproductive purposes, and 
that capitalistic society cannot stand 
the creation of debt for destructive 
purposes. That is a thing to reflect 
on. And this particular authority 
would pay that debt off as you sug- 
gest. I think it would be a rather 
disastrous move.” 











(Continued from page 179) 
Board of Directors and/or the Execu- 
tive Committee are properly executed 
and recorded. 

. To maintain adequate records of all 
contracts and leases. 

. To approve for payment (and/or 
countersign) all checks, promissory 
notes and other negotiable instruments 
of the corporation which have been 
signed by the Treasurer or such other 
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officers as shall have been authorized 
by the by-laws of the corporation or 
from time to time designated by the 
Board of Directors. 

. The examination of all warrants for 
the withdrawal of securities from the 
vaults of the corporation and the de- 
termination that such withdrawals are 
made in conformity with the by-laws 
and/or regulations established from 
time to time by the Board of Directors. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


The following declaration was 
adopted by the Board of Directors 
of the Institute on January 19, 1933, 
at the suggestion of the Committee on 
Professional Standing: 


The Controllers Institute of America 
stands for the observance of the high- 
est ethical standards in corporate 
accounting practice and in the prepara- 
tion of reports of financial and operat- 
ing conditions of corporations to their 
directors, stockholders and other par- 
ties at interest, in such manner that all 
concerned may know the actual condi- 
tions in so far as such reports may 
assist in the determination thereof. To 
that end, the Controllers Institute of 
America offers its advice and assistance 
in connection with any movement 
which has for its purpose the estab- 
lishment of better safeguards for the 
protection of the investor. 


(Continued from page 181) 
appendix is a valuable addition to the 
volume. 

Admirably written, comprehensive in 
every respect, it is a book with a spirit 
and characteristics peculiarly all its own. 


TRADING ON THE EQUITY BY IN- 
DUSTRIAL COMPANIES. By Charles L. 
Jamison. University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., 50 pp. $1. 

This pamphlet is the result of a research 
directed to finding out if, in the long run, 
there is any profit to be made from trading 
on equity. In brief, this implies the use 
of borrowed capital in business. The con- 
clusion is reached that trading on equity 
is profitable as long as the borrowed capi- 
tal can be made to pay the business more 
than it costs. Studies were made in con- 
nection with fifty-two prominent corpora- 
tions, each presumably with a more or less 
clearly defined financial policy. Though 
brief in pages, the subject is discussed in 
a highly commendable manner, replete with 
thirty illustrations explaining the text. This 
is another of the well-written monographs 
issued by the University of Michigan, the 
thirty-eighth of the series. 
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at the new and beautiful 
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The Keyhole Bar and Tony Sarg Murals in 


Cafe Montclair Provide Jovial Setting for the 
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No Cover Charge at Any Time. Dinner or Supper HOTEL MONTCLAIR 


$1.50. Saturdays $2.00. Luncheon 75c. Reser- 
at 49th Street, N.Y. C. 


vations: Phone Wickersham 2-1200. Ask for Fred. Lexington 
In the New ne Center of New York City 
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TROL 


for PROGRESS 


The progressive movements of business and in- 
dustry must be guided by definite facts. The men 
in the signal towers of business require ade- 
quate and immediate information regarding every 
branch. 

International Accounting and Tabulating Ma- 
chines supply that knowledge. They enable an 
executive to have constant control by keeping 
him in immediate touch with every activity of 
his business. Through the medium of punched 
tabulating cards, these machines provide a never- 
failing source of important accounting and sta- 
tistical information. 

The International Electric Accounting Method 
points the way to reduced costs by making quick, 
accurate and diversified analyses of distribution, 
allocating the low-profit producing merchandise, 
and eliminating unnecessary expense. Today this 
modern accounting method is bringing economy 
and efficiency to government and business in 
seventy-nine different countries. Let us demon- 
strate how it can aid you. Detailed information 
on request. No obligation. 

Other International Business Machines include 
International Time Recorders and Electric Time 
Systems, International Industrial Scales, and 
Electrimatic (All-Electric) Typewriters. 


HINE? 
GENERAL OFFICES: 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. C O R co O Fe Q ] 1 O N 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 











